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Abstract 

The purpose of the present study was to explore change in affective states of LGBTQ+ 
adults after the implementation of photo-journaling. Previous research within the LGBTQ+ 
(lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, etc) community has revealed a need for art therapy 
interventions, yet has yielded little literature. The Positive and Negative Affect Schedule 
(PANAS) was used in a pre and post-test design. It was hypothesized that LGBTQ+ individuals 
given an identity-focused directive for mobile photo journaling would experience a greater 
decrease in negative affect and greater increase in positive affect than those not given an 
identity-driven directive. The sample consisted of 30 individuals who identified as members of 
the LGBTQ+ community. Results indicated that participants who were given an identity-focused 
prompt (n=15) had a significant decrease in negative affect (NA) and a significant increase in 
positive affect (PA). Additionally, photography by this group supported the finds by displaying 


traditionally LGBTQ+ oriented imagery as compared the control group. 


Photo-Journaling and Minority Stress with LGBTQ+ Individuals 

Those identifying as lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, or questioning 
(LGBTQ+) have been a historically marginalized community (Kelleher, 2009). The effects of 
this marginalization lead to the experience of minority stress; a stress response specific to the 
experiences of marginalized populations (Flentje et al., 2019). This phenomenon describes how 
many queer people anticipate and/or experience prejudice, social stigma, identity concealment, 
and rejection (Flentje et al., 2019). This can result from distal (external) sources such as public 
policy and societal attitudes, or proximal (internal) sources such as expectations of 
discrimination (Flentje et al., 2019). Consequences of minority stress include negative mental 
health outcomes; such as emotional distress, low self-esteem, and suicidal ideation (Cohen et al., 
2016). 

Many constructs can be implicated in the experience of minority stress among queer- 
identified individuals. One such construct is the experience of ‘coming out.’ Guittar et al. (2015), 
defines coming out as the disclosure that one identifies as LGBTQ+. This experience is specific 
to the LGBTQ+ community, as those who identify as cisgender and heterosexual do not have the 
same pressures to reveal their sexual or gender identity (Klein et al., 2015). Coming out is not a 
linear process. Queer individuals may have to come out in different ways depending on context 
(Guittar et al., 2015). For instance, a series of interviews with LGBTQ+ adults revealed that 
coming out is a continuous process. Multiple participants identified having to come out to the 
same people multiple times in addition to novel social situations (Guittar et al., 2015). This 
‘revolving door’ experience can be challenging, particularly due to the unknown factor of the 


recipient’s reaction (Gabb, 2019). 


Further, models of queer identity development suggest that the need for disclosure of 
identity is essential for living a healthy life (Klein et al., 2015). Heteronormativity is defined as 
the societal expectation of heterosexuality and gender conformity (Guittar et al., 2015). During 
identity development, parental actions, such as expectations of heteronormative behavior as the 
standard, can create a ‘good/bad’ binary in the worldview of the LGBTQ+ child (Gabb, 2019). 
This paradigm can create a fear of rejection, further reinforced by heteronormative expectations 
outside of the family system. As a child internalizes these perspectives, the risk of negative 
outcomes increases, particularly in areas where social support is not available (Gabb, 2019). 

While concerns within family systems appear to impact individuals in the LGBTQ+ 
community, protective factors such as social support are fundamental in resilience against 
minority stress (Scroggs et al., 2020). As a queer person individuates from a family of origin, 
membership within a community of peers becomes an important resource (Scroggs et al., 2020). 
Creating a chosen family, defined as a group of individuals who, though not biologically related, 
operate as a family system, is often a key part of the queer experience (Kim et al., 2021). This is 
due to the level of shared experiences of transphobia and homophobia within the group, as well a 
sense of belonging (Kim et al., 2021). 

A 2017 study (Williams et al.) examined how a lack of community-based resource might 
impact minority stress outcomes of sexual minorities. They hypothesized that higher levels of 
minority stress would be correlated to lesser access to psychosocial resources. Participants 
completed self-report minority stress and psychosocial resources measures through a digital 
platform. A preliminary regression analysis did not support the hypothesis, however a 


subsequent confidence-interval analysis revealed that lack of communal resources had a 


significant impact on the mental health of participants. This confirmed that distal minority 
stressors, such as lack of psychosocial resources, directly affects sexual minorities. 

A following study (Bowling et al., 2020) measured the impact of community factors on 
resilience within a gender-diverse sample in the southeastern United States. Through semi- 
structured interviews with transgender, non-binary, and gender-queer adults, two themes 
emerged; individual and community strengths. Participants reported the feeling of being 
supported by like-minded peers, and sourced it as a primary factor in positive coping skills. 
Many participants identified that the collective gender-diverse community is often experienced 
as a chosen family. Group formation and connectedness within the extended LGBTQ+ 
community was seen as a source of strength. Many participants also stated that having a gender- 
affirming therapist greatly impacted their resilience in the face of adversity, particularly in 
relation to when there is a lack of peer support. 

The knowledge that community supports are essential becomes more significant with the 
onset of the COVID-19 pandemic. Social distancing protocols put LGBTQ+ identified 
individuals in a unique position, as they were cut-off from their own community (Scroggs et al., 
2021). A study of LGBTQ+ young adults (ages 18-29) examined the effects of social distancing 
on alcohol use, minority stress levels, sense of hope, pride, and group identification. The results 
indicated that participants had increased levels of alcohol use, in addition to decreased levels of 
hope for the future and lack of group identification since the onset of the pandemic. The above 
researchers proposed that lack of community access directly impacted these factors. 
Interestingly, levels of minority stress lowered with the onset of the pandemic, despite the other 


findings. The researchers suggested that this may be due to attention being diverted to the stress 


produced by experiences with COVID-19. Though preliminary, these findings link community 
access as crucial to mental health. 

If lack of access to social support puts a strain on mental health, the experience of shame 
may amplify it. According to Longhofer (2013), a component of some LGBTQ+ experiences is 
shame, defined as a feeling of distressing embarrassment or humiliation. Shame can alter 
cognition and behavior. In the LGBTQ+ population, shame can result from distal stressors such 
as social stigma or proximal stressors such as microaggressions (Longhofer, 2013, pg. 298). The 
phenomenon of shame prompts fear to disclose identity, or reach out to community supports. 
Scheer et al. (2020) conducted a study to measure the effects of shame on a sample of 218 self- 
identified LGBTQ+ individuals. The researchers hypothesized that LGBTQ+ related traumatic 
experiences followed by feelings of shame would lead to negative mental health outcomes. 
Participants completed a multitude of self-report measures, including the shame subscale of the 
Personal Feelings Questionaire-2 (Harder et al., 1990). The results indicated that the more severe 
a traumatic experience, the longer lasting feelings of shame became. Furthermore, proximal 
traumatic experiences lead to deeper shame than distal experiences. The researchers were able to 
measure how this shame impacted the long-term health of participants, and discovered that there 
was a relationship between extended periods of shame and depression, PTSD, substance abuse, 
and unsafe sexual behavior (Scheer et al., 2020). 

Another key factor contributing to minority stress is discrimination (Johnson et al., 2019). 
They defined discrimination as “the othering of individuals based on group membership.” This 
particularly affects members of a gender minority who are often the target of ridicule and 
exclusion, even within ‘queer’ spaces, according to the above research. A study of Italian 


transgender adults’ experiences was analyzed to seek out notable forms of discrimination 


(Scandurra et al., 2017). Participants completed self-report surveys measuring internalized 
transphobia, perceived stigma, and social support, in addition to other factors. The results 
showed that verbal aggression, limited access to health services, and employment bias were the 
most frequent forms of discrimination faced by transgender individuals. Transgender women 
were more likely to experience prejudice than transgender men. The overall results showed that 
internalized transphobia had the most significant negative effect on mental health in transgender 
adults. 

Hate-crimes and hate motivated violence are perhaps the most extreme version of 
LGBTQ+ discrimination that can contribute to minority stress. Meyer (2010) conducted 44 
interviews with survivors of violence, the majority of whom were members of the LGBTQ+ 
community. Other survivors who participated were not members of the LGBTQ+ community, 
but were perceived as such by their assailants. The contents of the interviews were analyzed for 
recurrent themes. Meyer found that those who identified as LGBTQ+ were more likely to 
recount their experiences from a comparative lens (as in comparing their experiences to other 
minority groups). The majority of the LGBTQ+ sample were working-class people of color, who 
frequently associated their experiences as queer people to the experiences of people who 
experience racial and gang violence. These individuals also had a higher expectation of violence 
than their white counterparts, yet they were also more likely to downplay the severity of their 
experience than their white peers. This suggests an intersection between race and sexuality in 
relation to the experience of hate motivated violence. 

Hate-motivated violence disproportionately affects transgender and gender-non- 
conforming (TGNC) individuals as compared to the rest of the queer community (Gauthier et al., 


2021). According to recent data, a minimum of 53 American TGNC identified individuals were 
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violently murdered in the past year, the majority being people of color (Human Rights 
Campaign, 2021). Due to inaccurate and/or under reporting, the true number is expected to be 
much higher (Gauthier et al., 2021). With these statistics in mind, they examined the experiences 
of violence for TGNC adults. Participants were interviewed about hate crimes and reporting of 
violent experiences. Of the sample 93.7% had experienced some form of hate crime. The 
majority of this group had experienced verbal incidents, with just over half having additionally 
experienced physical violence. An equal split of the participants reported or did not report these 
crimes. Those who did not report a hate crime identified several factors that deterred them from 
doing so, such as; distrust of police, fear of further abuse by assailant, or fear of being outed. 
Many of those that did report their experiences identified that the police did not help, but rather 
continued the cycle of harassment and victimization. This study highlights the inequities 
experienced by TGNC, particularly in safety. 

There is a small pool of research that focuses on art therapy as a meaningful intervention 
for members of the LGBTQ+ population (Pelton-Sweet et al., 2008). Art therapy is defined as 
“an integrative mental health and human services profession that enriches the lives of 
individuals, families, and communities through active art-making, creative process, applied 
psychological theory, and human experience within a psychotherapeutic relationship” (AATA, 
2017). Pelton-Sweet et al. (2008) suggested that the creation of art objects was a way for youth 
to explore different identities as they approach the coming out process. Furthermore, they 
discussed that the art process opens an examination of LGBTQ+ related experiences such as 
intimacy, gender expression, internalized homophobia, and social advocacy. They also suggested 
that the art therapist can create a holding space for the client to explore these facets of LGBTQ+ 


identity (Pelton-Sweet et al., 2008). 
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Reviewing the use of art therapy interventions with the LGBTQ+ population, Zascirinski 
(2019) explored the effect of using the ‘Draw a Road’ assessment (Hanes, 1995) in conjunction 
with one’s coming out story as an intervention. The researcher hypothesized that participants 
would experience an increase in positive affect and a decrease in negative affect after completing 
the ‘Draw a Road’ assessment. For the participants who identified themselves as ‘more out’ a 
significant increase in positive affect was found after the completion of the road drawing. The 
researcher suggested that for those more open about their identity the process of being witnessed 
while depicting one’s coming out journey was experienced in an affirming way. A decrease in 
negative affect was not observed. 

Talwar (2010) identified multimodal practices as a way to examine identity through an 
array of complex layers of being. Kahn’s (2016) case study investigated the efficacy of using art 
and sex therapies in tandem. Two art therapists and one sex therapist (all specializing in 
LGBTQ+ care) were interviewed about the intersection between art and sex therapies. 
Qualitative analysis of the interviews revealed that all three participants utilized creative 
interventions with their clients such as visualization, art-making, and journaling. The most 
significant finding was that both the art therapists and sex therapist utilized collage work as a 
form of meaning making with clients who experienced sexual trauma. 

Photography can be a meaningful form of expression within the sphere of art therapy, due 
to the mainstream availability of mobile devices to produce digital photography. When 
photographic techniques and art therapy are combined, it is called phototherapy. One of the 
appealing factors of using photography to create imagery is that a camera is more accessible than 
drawing, painting or sculptural materials. Stevens et al. (2009) suggested that phototherapy can 


also be used to document moments over a period of time, leaning into the possibility of reflection 
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and integration of memory, and that it may also stimulate both the left and right hemispheres of 
the brain. If this is shown to be accurate, phototherapy might then be a helpful means of art 
therapy treatment. 

Currently, digital photography is a commonly used medium, with the 2012 Survey of 
Public Participation of the Arts confirming that 37,266 American adults utilize it daily (National 
Endowment for the Arts, 2015). Further, a key finding of the analysis was that digital media is 
particularly unique because of its relationship to social media. In fact, creators of digital art can 
share their work with a large number of people and receive validation through likes, comments, 
and views. It was stated in the original report that 40% of participants used the internet to share 
their artwork, and 71% consumed art digitally. Around 80-90% of adult participants shared 
digital photography (both edited and unedited) at least once in their lifetime (National 
Endowment for the Arts, 2015). Yet, Kaimal et al.’s (2016) secondary analysis of the same 
survey found that digital media is a rarely utilized tool in the field of art therapy. The researchers 
found that art therapists are generally avoidant of photography since it does not provide the same 
tactile function as traditional art media, and therefore gives less opportunity for embodiment. 

Yet, Weiser (2004) theorized a rationale for using phototherapy. She argues that a 
photograph is not only a snapshot, but a documentation of a moment in time. The capacity for a 
captured moment to resonate with the photographer is rooted in the tangibility of the imagery. 
She theorizes that a photograph is ‘real’ as opposed to other more abstract forms of art-making. 
She concludes that the photographic image can also become a transitional object, assisting its 
capturer to move from one moment into another and noted that the photographic art object 
facilitates a conversation between the therapist and client. Weiser builds on these concepts of 


including photography within art therapy by identifying two significant times when photography 
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can be used. During therapy as a communicative tool with the therapist, it can also be the therapy 
through the creation of photography. She concluded that key to this framework is that the 
content of imagery serves a purpose of meaning-making to the photographer. 

In fact, digital photography presents artists with numerous avenues for editing and 
influencing the meaning behind their artworks. Art therapy clients can utilize computer software, 
such as Adobe Photoshop™ to edit or composite imagery. The manipulation of photographs in 
this way can become empowering to the client as they re-author a visual narrative (Horovitz, 
2015). Furthermore, the photographic process invites a client to explore various spaces, 
including the outdoors. Horovitz (2015) cites a case of a self-injurious adolescent client who in 
his continued use of photography over time he utilized editing software to manipulate his 
imagery into a story. The researcher concluded that the use of photography provided the client 
with a creative tool to explain his experiences to the therapist. 

A clinical use for phototherapy can be found in the act of keeping a photo journal. Photo- 
journaling (also called a photo-diary), is the extended use of photographic images to document 
one’s day-to-day life (Nedelcu et al., 2012). However, there have only been a few empirical 
studies that have investigated the impact of photo-journaling, let alone the larger construct of 
phototherapy. Evans et al. (1989) utilized photography and video over a period of seven, three- 
hour long workshops. Anecdotal results from the study confirmed that extended use of photo 
documentation increased rates of personal adjustment as measured by the Adjective Check List 
(Gough et al., 2007). In addition, participants verbally reported feeling gratified by the 
experience. 

More recently, Jerrentrup (2020) examined which repositories for personal photography 


(such as photo-journals, books, and albums) were preferred among a sample of 56 German 
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adults. A survey was conducted via social media, comparing photo books, photo albums, and 
digital collections. The majority of the participants responded in favor of keeping a digital 
collection of personal photography. The researcher followed this by arranging 15 semi-structured 
interviews with a second set of participants. The preferences of the second group indicated a 
fairly even split between all three forms of photo repositories. This suggests that regardless of 
how the photos are stored, the key factor is having a place to store them in the first place. The 
researcher concluded that keeping a collection of photos over time provides meaning for the 
photographer. 

Barbee (2002) conducted a qualitative case study of photography as a modality for 
working with transexual individuals. It should be noted that the term ‘transexual’ is widely 
considered to be outdated, and that the majority of trans-identifying people find the term to be 
offensive (GLAAD, 2016). Barbee hypothesized that photography could facilitate meaning for 
one’s gender journey. Six participants were asked to document their transition using a disposable 
camera, in addition to participating in self-directed interviews. A content analysis revealed 
recurring themes including issues around identity development, gender and sex roles, community 
and support, and discrimination (pg. 57). The findings of this study indicate that photo- 
documentation over time can illustrate a lived experience. However, the small sample size 
warrants a continued investigation of the topic on a larger scale. 

Kabel et al. (2016) applied photo-journaling research to marginalized populations. They 
engaged 28 HIV-positive individuals to participate in photo-journaling. All participants reported 
having experienced negative treatment due to their positive status. Participants were separated 
into groups based on gender, followed by formal instruction of photography before being 


cameras to document their experiences over time. The study concluded with the participants 
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featuring their work in an exhibition. The cumulative photographs were used as research data 
and were subject to content analysis in order to identify recurring themes. Three themes were 
specified following the analysis; health and wellness, fear and stigma, and personal growth. 
Additionally, because memory loss was a significant part of many participants experiences, the 
photos served as a medium through which the individuals could recount forgotten details of their 
lives that otherwise would not have been preserved. Further, by using self-portraits, participants 
explored the effects of social stigma on self and found a way to express a positive identity. 
Overall, it was found that the entire procedure increased feelings of internalized strength and 
resilience within the sample. 

Within the very small body of research on this topic, little has been done to investigate 
digital photography, particularly through mobile devices. Additionally, there is an absence of 
quantitative research examining photography in relation to the LGBTQ+ community. 

The researcher hypothesizes that; for this present study, LGBTQ+ individuals given an 
identity-focused directive for mobile photo journaling will experience a greater decrease of 
negative affect and greater increase of positive affect than those not given an identity-driven 
directive. Photo journaling is expected to engender the participants’ ability to self-reflect and 


access deeper forms of meaning-making than general photography. 


Method 
Participants 

A total of 31 participants who identified as a sexual and/or gender minority were 
recruited for this study. One participant dropped out, therefore that person’s data was not used 
for analysis. Participants were recruited through social media and snowball sampling. In 
addition, flyers (Appendix A) were distributed on a college campus, retail spaces, community 
centers, and pride organizations in Connecticut and New York. Participant’s ages ranged from 
18-62 (M=33, SD=13.41). Within the sample, 36.7% of participants identified as women, 30% 
identified as men, 20% identified as non-binary/genderqueer, 3.3% identified as agender, and 
3.3% identified as questioning, while 6.7 responded that their identity was not listed. The 
majority of the sample (90%) identified their race as white/caucasian, and most did not identify 
as Hispanic or Latinx. In terms of sexual orientation, 36.7% identified as gay or lesbian, 23.3% 
identified as bisexual, 16.7% identified as pansexual, 6.7% identified as asexual, and 16.7% 
identified as queer.. See Table 1 for a full breakdown of demographic characteristics by 
condition (Appendix H). 

Instruments 
The Positive and Negative Affect Schedule (PANAS) 

The PANAS (Watson et al., 1988) is a 20-item scale measuring affect . There are two 
subscales, positive and negative affect. Positive affect (PA) refers to favorable forms of mood 
states such as inspiration and enthusiasm, whereas negative affect (NA) refers to adverse mood 
states such as distress and hostility. Each item is rated on a Likert-type scale, from 1 (very 
slightly or not at all) to 5 (extremely). The PANAS can be used for mood states in the present 


moment or past; the researcher used the measure in the context of the present. The PANAS has 
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excellent validity and reliability (Cronbach’s a = .88 for positive affect, Cronbach’s o =.87 for 
negative affect) as tested on a non-clinical sample of college students. 
Demographics Form 

A 6-item self-report questionnaire was used to obtain demographic information. 
Participants were asked to identify their gender, sexual orientation, age, race, ethnicity and were 
asked to select the best answer as it applied to their identity. 
Materials 

Participants were required to have access to a photo-capable mobile device as well as 
Internet access. 
Procedure 

This study was conducted using the Google platform, which is HIPAA compliant through 
the use of Albertus Magnus College servers. Each participant met twice with the researcher 
virtually through GoogleMeets™. The first participant was assigned to one of the two conditions 
based on a coin toss. Following, participants were assigned alternating between the conditions. 

Each participant was provided with a unique ID number during the first meting. Each 
participant was then asked to complete an informed consent document (Appendix C) emailed by 
the researcher. Once received the researcher read through the informed consent with the 
participant. The participant then digitally signed the form and emailed it back to the researcher. 
Once the form was been completed and emailed back, participants in both conditions were sent a 
link, through the ‘chat’ function of GoogleMeets™, to a GoogleForms™ document containing 
the PANAS. 

Once the PANAS was completed, the researcher provided one of two art directives, based 


on the participant’s assigned condition (Appendix D and E) through the ‘chat’ function of 
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GoogleMeets™, asking the participant to read along with the researcher as she explained the 
directive. Once participants confirmed that they were clear about the task, a follow up session 
was scheduled for one week, but no later than two weeks time. This initial meeting lasted about 
10-15 minutes. 

At the beginning of the second meeting the researcher provided a link to a 
GoogleForm™, through the GoogleMeet™ chat function, and asked each participant to upload 
between one to seven of their “most meaningful” photos from their photo-journal. Meaningful 
photos, for the purpose of this study, was defined as “Something you feel to be important.” The 
researcher then asked the participants to title each photograph and write one or more sentences 
about it. They were then to put their assigned ID number on the form. After the researcher 
confirmed their ID numbers the participants then submitted the form. Following this, they were 
sent a GoogleForms™ link to the PANAS and a demographics form, which they were again 
asked to label with their unique ID number. Following completion, they were emailed an image 
release form (Appendix F). This was read together with the researcher. After participants 
digitally signed the form they again emailed it back. Each participant was then provided with a 
debriefing statement (Appendix G) through a GoogleForms™ link in the chat. The form had the 
researcher’s email for participants to contact her if they had further questions. That concluded 
the second meeting, which lasted about a 30 minutes. 

Results 

Paired t-tests for correlated groups were performed to explore to find if the participants in 
each group experienced a significant change in NA and PA as measured by the PANAS. For the 
treatment group a significant decrease in Negative Affect (M=3.13, SD = 4.91) was observed 


t(14)=2.47, P=.027. A significant increase in Positive Affect (M=11.07, SD = 6.11) was also 
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found t(14)=7.01, P<.001. With respect to the control group (those not asked to focus on identity 
while photo-journaling) a significant decrease in Negative Affect (M= -.20, SD=9.47)) was not 
observed t(14)=-.082, P=.936. In fact, NA increased. However, a significant increase in positive 
affect (M= 9.67, SD=7.03) was found t(14)=5.328, P=<.001. 

Independent t-tests were conducted to explore whether there was a significant difference 
between the two groups. In comparing the change in Negative Affect between the identity- 
focused group (M=3.13, SD=4.91) and the control group (M=-.20, SD=9.47), a significant 
difference t(28)=1.210, P=.042 was noted, with the treatment group experiencing a greater 
reduction in negative affect following the week of photo-journaling and the art making. In 
contrast, there was no significant difference between the identity-focused group (M=11.07, 
SD=6.11), and the control group (M=-9.67, SD=7.03) for positive affect t(28)=.582, P=.510. 

A content analysis of the photography was conducted to examine the artwork for notable 
themes. This analysis did not follow a formal rating scale, as there are currently none relevant to 
photography. It should be noted that one participant had an error in which they provided the 
same image twice, so one was omitted during the analysis. Overall, 6 themes were identified: 
interiors and objects, rainbows and other LGBTQ+ symbols, exteriors, pets, people, and body 
parts/clothing. The photography of the identity focused group included; 26 interiors/objects, 26 
LGBTQ+ symbols, 27 exteriors, 2 pets, 6 people, and 14 body parts/clothing. The photography 
of the control group included; 31 interiors/objects, 3 LGBTQ+ symbols, 38 exteriors, 3 pets, 17 
people, and 6 body parts/clothing. These groupings were categorized and agreed upon by the 
researcher as their Art Therapy advisor. It was noted that many of the images overlapped 


multiple themes, but were assigned based on prominent features. Interiors and objects were 
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combined into one category, as the majority of objects depicted were photographed within 
interiors, or had no context in which to place the object. 

Additionally, the researcher examined all photographs to compare subject distances, 
specifically images captured close or from a distance. An example of a close subject distance 
includes a photograph where the subject lies within inches or feet from the camera. An estimated 
subject distance greater than a few feet would qualify as a photo taken from a distance. One 
image could not be categorized into either category, as it was a screenshot of a social media post, 
and thus technically not a photograph in the traditional sense. 

Discussion 

The results of this study partially support the hypothesis. There was a significant decrease 
in negative affect, and a significant increase in positive affect in pre and post photo-journaling 
and art making in the identity-focused group. Participants in the control group did not experience 
a significant decrease in negative affect, rather they experienced an increase in negative affect. 
However, they did experience a significant increase in positive affect in pre and post 
intervention. A significant difference in the reduction of negative affect was found in the 
identity-focused group as compared to the control group. As previously stated, it was notable that 
negative affect actually increased in the control group. In contrast, there was not a significant 
difference in positive affect found between groups. Engagement in photo-journaling, regardless 
of condition, resulted in increased positive affect. This may suggest that the process of photo- 
journaling can provide a space for reflection and meaning-making regardless of directive. 

The decrease in negative affect observed within the identity-focused group may be a 
reflection of increased feelings of group membership. As previously discussed a sense of 


belonging within the greater LGBTQ+ community is a component of identity development and a 
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protective factor against minority stress (Scroggs et al., 2020). Perhaps by turning their attention 
to what and how to photograph identity, participants engaged in community connection, 
decreasing negative affect (and potential minority stress).. Furthermore, having the space for 
one’s experiences to be witnessed safely by the researcher (through titling and writing 
descriptions of photography) may have also provided a sense of security that boosted PA. 

The visual content of the journaling, both photographic and written components, provides 
additional insight into the results. As previously stated, there were 26 images of LGBTQ+ 
symbols within the identity-focused group. This was nearly ten times as many as the control 
group, who only had 3 images relating to the same theme. The lack of thematic imagery in the 
control group correlates to the lack of an identity prompt, differentiating the groups in their 
connection to the LGBTQ+ in their imagery. By being explicitly asked to journal about their 
identity, the experimental group may have been able to utilize symbolic imagery to reflect on 
their identity within the larger LGBTQ+ community. In comparison, the control group was not 
given any directive specific to identity, and thus may not have been able to access the same 
protective factors. 

The descriptions of imagery within the identity-focused group appear to support this 
observation. A photo taken by a lesbian (Appendix I, Image 1) titled “Comfort Colors,” was 
described as follows; “The pride flag was so important to me when I was coming out several 
decades ago, because wherever it was seen meant safety and acceptance.” This aligns with the 
“coming out narrative’ described by Klein et al. (2015) which describes the need for pride and 
cultural immersion. The flag described by the photographer illustrates that not only is the 


LGBTQ+ community safe, but also representative of a shared identify. 
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Another image, taken by a participant who described their identity as ‘questioning,’ is 
titled “Making it Official” (Appendix 1, Image 2) They describe their images as; “going to my 
first LGBTQ function and getting my flag felt amazing, like I belonged somewhere. Somewhere 
that understood me even when I didn’t understand myself.” Both participants discussed the pride 
flag as being representative of their coming out journey. Having access to a space of belonging, 
provided by the greater queer community appears to have provided them with support to further 
affirm said identity (Scroggs et al., 2020). Similar sentiment of belongingness can be seen in 
other images incorporating pride flags. For example, an image by lesbian titled “Pride” 
(Appendix I, Image 3) is described as a “ rainbow flag from my window showing others that we 
exist and stand together.” This image, which depicts a pride flag hanging from the 
photographer’s window, indicated community membership as well as solidarity with others in 
the community. 

Other identity-focused participants used their symbolic imagery to display their level of 
‘outness.’. An image titled “Daily Rainbow,” captured by a gay man, depicted a reflection of 
rainbow light against a wall (Appendix I, Image 4). He described it as “a product of the window 
decoration that takes in sunshine and makes little rainbows. They will always come in the 
background during meetings and sometimes even on my face or hair. I think it took me a long 
time to be comfortable with this kind of signaling or having this in the background.” Another 
image, taken by a pansexual woman, depicts a rainbow tattoo below her ear (Appendix 1, Image 
5). She described the image as “my first tattoo,” saying that it was her “first outward display of 
pride. To me, that signified letting go of some of the guilt and shame that I grew up with.” These 


two images convey that being outwardly out or signaling ones identity is a continual process. 
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Another aspect of the photography that indicates a reflection of identity between groups 
is the composition of the images. The quantity of close-ups outnumbered the quantity of 
zoomed-out photos by over twice the frequency in the identity focused group. In comparison, the 
ratio of compositions within the control group were about even. This may suggest that the 
intimacy associated with a close-up correlates with the display of identity within the sample. 
Those who were given the directive were more likely to utilize that composition as they were 
actively considering identity. 

As previously stated, images denoting membership within the LGBTQ+ community were 
less common in the control group. With this said, the control group had more frequent depictions 
of people. Seventeen photos of people were found in the control group, whereas there were only 
eight by the identity-focused group. This may also be due to the nature of prompts given to each 
group. Perhaps the control group, by not being given an identity-directive, felt permission to 
depict images of others. This can be further exemplified by the ratio of ‘selfies’ vs. images of 
others within each group. In the control group, only 17% of the images were selfies whereas in 
the identity focused group, 33% of the images were selfies. Though small, this disparity could 
indicate the nature of images of identity correlating to images of the self. 

A unique feature of the control group was that much of the photographic imagery related 
to COVID-19. In comparison, the identity-focused group had none. While being engaged in the 
study, two participants became infected with the coronavirus. Both participants documented their 
experiences. One image, by a gender-queer pansexual individual, was titled “COVID!” 
(Appendix I, Image 6) and given the description; “I tested positive for COVID-19, so I had to go 


back home. I can't leave my room, so my Mom had to bring dinner up for me.” The other image, 
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by an asexual woman was titled “View from my room” (Appendix I, Image 7) and was described 
as, “the view that I saw as I worked from home in quarantine.” 

Other participants within the control group reflected on their state of mental health in 
relation to the COVID-19 pandemic. One participant, a gay man, used the journal to document 
his ‘depression walks.’ He described his overall experience during COVID-19 as “very sad,” and 
further stated that “whenever I saw yellow among my walks - this was a sign from the "universe" 
saying that everything would be OK.” His journal documented every time he saw a yellow object 
on his walks (Appendix I, Image 8). Another participant, a bisexual woman, used one of her 
journal entries to echo similar experience, reflecting on the newfound emptiness of their work 
environment. The entry (Appendix I, Image 9), titled “Coworkers,” states that “My company 
only has employees required to come in 20% of their schedule - so the building can be quite 
empty at times.” As previously postulated, the focus on COVID-19 may be due to the fact that 
this group was not given explicit instructions to focus their journal on identity. This may also be 
why this group showed an increase in negative affect. 

The findings of this research have clinical implications for telehealth. Due to the fact that 
COVID-19 has been documented to have a direct effect on the mental health (Moore et al., 
2021), it has become necessary to find alternative modes of treatment. This directive may be 
valuable due to its accessibility and familiarity. Traditional photography may be prohibitive due 
to the need for potentially expensive equipment, technical skill, and advanced planning to carry 
and maintain supplies. However, 85% of Americans own smartphones, 76% of which have an 
income less than $30k (Pew Research Center, 2021). This, with the knowledge that no specific 
training or instruction is generally required to operate a mobile device, can offer an alternative to 


other forms of artmaking. 
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Due to the uncertainty during the ongoing pandemic, this has immense implications as 
way to bridge the gap between client and clinician, in a time when therapeutic services are 
rendered remotely. The clients are not tasked with procuring their own art supplies, work space, 
or creating tactile works of art unsupported. Mobile photography removes these logistical and 
potentially costly obstacles from remote art therapy. Additionally, clients are provided with a 
tool in which to express a vantage point that may be more spontaneous, uninhibited, and 
revealing of their personal, social, or environmental domains. The ability to share one’s lived 
experience outside of the clinical space is unique to this form of artmaking. This is significant for 
the LGBTQ+ population, who have experienced disproportionately higher rates of financial 
insecurity, job loss, and mental health symptoms due to a lack of external supports with the onset 
of the pandemic (Moore et al., 2021). 

In terms of limitations, the clearest is the lack of racial and ethnic diversity within the 
sample. Only three out of the 30 total participants identified as a person of color, and only two 
participants identified as Hispanic or Latinx. Talwar (2010) attributes lack of diverse 
representation in research to the inherent cultural oversight that white researchers exhibit, 
whether with or without intention. In application to the current study, it should be noted that the 
researcher identifies as white. This researcher heavily relied on snowball sampling to recruit 
participants, which may have been a factor in the lack of diversity with the sample. The 
researcher also did not specifically advertise the study in queer spaces for people of color, which 
should be sought out in the future. 

While the researcher did not specifically ask if the participants identified as transgender, 
almost 1/3 of participants identified within the extended transgender community. There are gaps 


within art therapy research as much of the existing literature does not reflect the expansive nature 
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of gender-identity (Zappa, 2017). This research offers some more representation of the 
transgender and gender non-conforming community, although future research should further 
expand such reach. 

The implications of this study can also be investigated within other marginalized 
populations such as people of color, religious minorities, and the individuals with physical 
disabilities. There may also be a unique valence of outcomes based on age, particularly with 
LGBTQ+ youth and young adults who are reflected to be at higher mental health risk during the 
pandemic (Scroggs et al, 2021). 

The results of the study also bring forth further questions to be investigated, such as the 
meaning of being witnessed through photography, particularly in relation to social media 
networks. Another concept to explore based of the findings would be to investigate implications 
of phototherapy outside of telehealth, possibly by comparing both virtual and in-person 
approaches to the same directive. In may also be beneficial for future research to investigate 
whether the act of taking photography or the act of writing about said photography specifically 
changes affect. Overall, future research should strive to be inclusive of LGBTQ+ people within 


the field of art therapy. 
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Appendix A 


Recruitment Flyers 


SEEKING LGBTQ+ 
PARTICIPANTS 
AGES 18+ 

FOR A VIRTUAL 
ART THERAPY 
STUDY 

PARTICIPATION INCLUDES 


TWO 1/2 HOUR MEETINGS 
WITH THE RESEARCHER 


SEEKING LGBTQ+ 
PARTICIPANTS AGES 18+ 


STUDY 


PARTICIPATION I} 
TWO 1/2 HOUR 
WITH THE RE 


RRLEVY@ 


IF INTERESTE 6 


Social Media Post 


*PHOTO CAPABLE 
MOBILE DEVICES AND 
ACCESS TO A COMPUTER 
ARE REQUIRED FOR 
PARTICIPATION* 


Flyer 


a2 


FOR A VIRTUAL ART THERAP 


Appendix B 


Demographic Form 


Please circle your answer: 
1. How do you currently identify your gender? 


a. Man 

b. Woman 

c. Non-binary and/or Genderqueer 
d. Agender 

e. Questioning 

f. Not listed, specify here: 


2. How old are you? 


3. Please specify what race you most identify with: 
a. Black/African American 
Indigenous/Native American 
Middle Eastern, North African, or Central Asian 
East Asian or Pacific Islander 
White 
Not listed, specify here: 


mo ao s 


4. Please specify what ethnicity you most identify with: 
____ Hispanic/Latinx 
____ Non-Hispanic/Latinx 
____ Prefer not to answer 

5. How would you currently best describe your sexual orientation? 

a. Straight/heterosexual 

Gay/Lesbian 

Bisexual 

Pansexual 

Asexual 

Queer 

Questioning 

Not listed, specify here: 


ro mo ae 
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Appendix C 


Informed Consent 
Informed Consent Form: 


This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the completion of the Masters of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate the connection between digital photography and mood. 


During this study you will be asked to complete a demographic form and questionnaires and take 
part in an art making activity. Participation in this study is confidential and is expected to take 
approximately | minute a day for the duration of 7 days. The design of the study requires that the 
researcher maintain a copy of the artwork. Any data collected will be confidential and will be 
discussed in aggregate. Please note that art abilities are not a factor and will not be considered. 


This is a completely voluntary study and if for any reason you would no longer like to 
participate, you are welcome to withdraw at any time. There are minimal anticipated risks for 
participating in this study. Risks involved include possible stress that may result from the process 
of looking inward. Benefits of this study may include enjoyment in art making, insight into 
oneself, and satisfaction in assisting a graduate student in the completion of her thesis 
requirement, as well as contributing to the field of art therapy research. The Institutional Review 
Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus College has approved this study. 


If you have any questions or concerns about this study you may contact the following 
individuals: 


The Investigator: Psychology Advisor: Art Therapy Advisor: 
Rebekah Levy Bonnie Pepper, PsyD Julia Vicars, MAAT, ATR, LPC 
rrlevy @albertus.edu bpepper@ albertus.edu julia.vicars @ albertus.edu 
Or: 


Joshua Abreu, Ph.D., Chair of IRB 
jabreau1 @albertus.edu 


Your digital signature below indicates that you are at least 18 years of age, have read and 
understand the description of the study, have had all your questions addressed, and are willing to 


participate. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: 


____I received a copy of this form for my record 
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Appendix D 


Instructions (Condition 1) 

Every day, for the duration of seven days, you are to take one or more photographs on a 
mobile device. The entries within the journal should be related to your identity as a LGBTQ+ 
person. Keep this photo-journal stored in a designated folder on your mobile device. You are 
welcome to utilize video, however, for the purpose of this experience, it is recommended that 
you choose a still frame from the video to incorporate into your journal. You can use in-phone 
apps or computer software (such as Adobe Photoshop™) to manipulate your photography for the 
purpose of creative expression if you would like. If you have any questions, please contact the 
researcher at rrlevy @albertus.edu. 

Thanks for your participation, 
Rebekah Levy 


she/her/hers 
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Appendix E 
Instructions (Condition 2) 

Every day, for the duration of seven days, you are to take one or more photographs on a 
mobile device. Keep this photo-journal stored in a designated folder on your mobile device. You 
are welcome to utilize video, however, for the purpose of this experience, it is recommended that 
you choose a still frame from the video to incorporate into your journal. You can use in-phone 
apps or computer software (such as Adobe Photoshop™) to manipulate your photography for the 
purpose of creative expression if you would like. If you have any questions, please contact the 
researcher at rrlevy @albertus.edu. 

Thanks for your participation, 
Rebekah Levy 


she/her/hers 
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Appendix F 


Image Release Form 
Image Release form: 
You are being asked to allow the investigator to use your photography work for educational 
purposes. Please note that the artwork that you create during this study will remain confidential. 
Photography will not contain any identifying information. 
Please check off your preference below in regards to your artwork: 
O I agree that my photography can be used for educational purposes including 
publications and presentations at professional conferences. 
O l agree that my photography can be used for educational and training purposes, such as 
presentations at professional conferences, but not publication. 


O I do not give permission for my photography to be used for any of the above purposes. 


I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my artwork. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: 


___ I received a copy of this form for my record 


Please note that once images have been disseminated publicly they may be difficult or 


impossible to retract should you change your mind. 
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Appendix G 
Debriefing Form 
This graduate-level art therapy study is concerned with the concept of minority stress in 
the LGBTQ+ population. Previous research indicates that minority stress plays a factor in the 


overall mental health of LGBTQ+ individuals. 


How was this tested? 


In this study, you were asked to perform one task—keeping a visual journal using mobile 
photography. All participants performed these same tasks for at least 1 minute each day for 7 
days. One group was given the prompt to conduct the task in relation to their LGBTQ+ identity, 
whereas the other group was not. 

Hypotheses: 

The researcher hypothesized that all groups will experience a decrease in negative affect 
and increase in positive affect as a result in their participation in photo-journaling. The 
researcher proposed that LGBTQ+ individuals given an identity-focused directive for mobile 
photo journaling would experience a greater decrease negative affect and greater increase of 
positive affect than those not given an identity-driven directive for mobile photo journaling. 


Why is this important to study? 


If accessible forms of visual journaling (photography on a mobile device) are found to be 
helpful in decreasing the effects of minority stress, it could inform interventions and future 
research. 


Who can I contact if I have further questions or concerns? 


If you are interested in the results of this study you can contact Rebekah Levy at 
rrlevy @albertus.edu. Results can be provided at the completion of the study (anticipated in May 
2022), however please note that results can only be provided in aggregate, not individually. If 
you have questions about your rights as a participant in this study, please contact Dr. Joshua 


Abreu at jabreau1 @albertus.edu. Thank you for your participation! 


Appendix H 
Table 1 


Demographic Characteristics of Participants by Condition 


Identity-Focus (n=15) 


Control (n=15) 


40 


n 

Race-Ethnicity 

African-American/Black 6.7 % 

Asian/Asian American 6.7% 

White/Caucasian 86.7% 
Ethnicity 

Hispanic or Latinx 13.3% 

Not Hispanic or Latinx 86.7% 

Prefer Not to Answer 0% 
Sexual Orientation 

Gay/Lesbian 33.3% 

Bisexual 26.7% 

Pansexual 13.3% 

Asexual 6.7% 

Queer 20% 
Gender Identity 

Man 20% 


Woman 40% 


40% 


33.3% 


Non-Binary or Gender-Queer 
Agender 
Questioning 


Not Listed 


26.7% 


6.7% 


6.7% 


0% 


4] 


13.3% 


0% 


0% 


13.3% 
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Images 


Image 2 
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Image 4 


Image 7 


Image 9 
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